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To know the cause why music was ordained; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while I pause, serve in vour harmony. 
‘TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
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MR. JONATHAN GRAY AND “ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 
HILt v. THE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF YORK. 
“ Qui ad pauca respicit, facile pronunciat.” 


We proceed to the conclusion of our notice of Mr. Jonathan Gray’s 
letters, respecting our report of the trial and reference of Mr. Hill’s 
action against the Dean and Chapter of York Minster. 

Mr. Gray, who in his eleventh letter complains of partial extracts by 
us from Dr. Camidge’s voluminous correspondence, must be well 
aware, that the least exceptionable testimony consists of the admissions 
of a hostile witness in favour of his opponent. To have given a precise 
and comprehensive idea of the Doctor’s fluctuating opinions would have 
imposed on us the disagreeable necessity of transferring to our columns 
the matter contained in “ near fifty brief sheets;” to which length, our 
author informs us, his friend’s evidence extended. Our tender 
regard for Dr. Camidge’s reputation for consistency will, perhaps, 
induce him, although Mr. Gray continue inflexible, to forgive, and 
even to applaud, the brevity which characterized our extracts. 

“The Doctor,” says Mr. Gray, “ chants a sort of Nunquam Dimittis 
in honour of the York organ.” We are not in a hyper-critical mood ; 
but is this Latin phrase exactly indicative of the Doctor’s disinclination 
to leave, with all sublunary matters, the subject of his panegyric? Is 
it not rather applicable to the situation than the instrument; and 
capable of being interpreted as a grateful apostrophe addressed by the 
Camidge family tothe Chapter of York in their corporate capacity? Seve- 
ral disparaging remarks are then selected from the Doctor’s letters in re- 
gard to ‘ some stops,’ which we hope were subsequently altered to his 
mind, if not improved, and (inéer alia) the following query to the builder, 
“Cannot you do something to the pedal reeds ? they are certainly most 
diabolical affairs at present.” We surely were not bound to instance 
this, and similar passages, from the Doctor’s correspondence, as evidence 
in the cause, unless they had been verified by his examination. The 
omission to corroborate these complaints before the arbitrator, affords a 

fair presumption that the grounds of objurgation were removed. 
Again, we consider ourselves justified in inserting the paragraphs in 
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commendation of the instrument, inasmuch as the Doctor was not 
asked by Mr. Gray to contradict them ; and because they chiefly refer 
to the instrument “as a whole.” Dr. Camidge should adopt the 
language of the poet— 
“ Ubi plura nitent . . . non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis.”’ 

Mr. Gray’s and our quotations from Dr. Camidge’s “ voluminous 
correspondence,” forcibly remind us of Rousseau’s observation on Mme. 
du Deffand—* Her excessive admiration or dislike of every thing,” 
says he, “did not permit her to speak on any subject without convul- 
sions.” Mr. Gray in this letter descants on the merits of country organ 
builders, in a way which suggests the inquiry, why one of them was 
not employed, ab initio, to erect an instrument worthy of the splendid 
Minster? Perhaps, however, no Yorkshire artist could be found indis- 
creet enough to sacrifice himself on the altar of posthumous “ fame.” 
Many who will rush forward to chaunt an Jo Pean on such acts of 
devoted heroism, seem unconscious, that it is much easier to applaud 
than to imitate the virtues of the daughters of Jephtha and Agamemnon. 

The twelfth letter begins with a “comparison between the York 
organ, and the largest continental organs :” — 

“The ‘Musical World’ reports Mr. Gauntlett’s evidence on the subject as 
follows :—‘ In magnitude and mechanism it is unquestionably without rival in 
this country or any other.’ Thus Mr. Gauntlett undertakes to swear as to all 
the organs in Europe.”—(p. 41.) 


This inference savours more of professional dexterity than of dis- 
passionate argument. If a witness speaks to a matter, which is self- 
evidently one of reputation, he only deposes to an opinion, and not toa 
fact within his own knowledge. Had there been any doubt as to the 
meaning of the words used by Mr. Gauntlett, Mr. Gray would not have 
forgotten, in cross-examination, to have impeached their accuracy. 
‘Hear Mr. Gray himself, who has perhaps not visited every ecclesiastical 
building in this country and the Principality : “ The York organ screen,” 
says he, “is by far the largest in England or Wales.” It is really amus- 
ing to watch how delicately our antagonist vibrates between his con- 
demnation and approval of the plaintiff’s performance. We record a few 
of his sentiments on the merits and defects of the instrument. 

‘It is stated on the part of Mr, Hill, the organ builder, and it will probably 
be found on accurate investigation and comparison to be true, that the present 
York organ is the largest in the world, and that the most celebrated continental 
organs, though they may exceed this in their number of stops and of pipes, must 
yield to it in scale and dimensions, and in the weight and calibre of the instru- 
ment, as awhole.” (p. 3.) 

“1 am as desirous as Mr. Hill.... to establish on behalf of the York organ, 
on clear and indisputable evidence, the supremacy which is claimed. But , 
there must be more specific proofs than we at present possess .... there still re- 
main a host of German and other continental competitors, of great name and 
pretensions, to be driven from the field, before the victory can be decided in our 

Javour.” (pp. 41, 44.) 

“It was no part of the Dean and Chapter’s case to assert that the organ was 
not completed to their satisfaction.” (p. 39.) 

_ “My own opinion is, that the present organ is greatly inferior to the former 
in power and brilliancy, except in the bass.” (p. 40.) 
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“Elliot and Hill’s organ will then” [i. e. after divers enchantments have 
been performed by the wand of a “country organ-builder .. . with a country 
organist at his elbow ” in the character of confederate, ] “ attain that unrivalled 
pre-eminence, to which its scale, and its excellent materials and mechanism, 
entitle it.” 

Letter 13 is curious and entertaining, when brought into juxta- 
position with the evidence of Dr. Camidge. Our report, quoted by 
Mr. Gray, aflirms :— 

“It is the custom of all organ-builders to allow the organist a per centage» 
or commission of ten per cent. on the estimate. In the present instance, Dr. 
Camidge agreed that Messrs. Elliot and Hill should make him a new organ.” 
—Musical World, No. 45. 


Mr. Gray adds-— 

“T insert a copy of the memorandum which was signed by the parties for Dr. 
Camidge’s intended organ :—‘AN ORGAN OF SIX OCTAVES, FROM CCC IN THE 
passTo CCC IN att. Containing: Stopped diapason, 8 ft.; open diapason, 
metal to CC, 8 feet; metal principal, voiced as dulciana, 8 ; wood ditto, 8; 
reed unison with stopped diapason, 16; large fifteenth, metal, 4 ; case, bel- 
lows, actions, (mahogany front) all complete, pedals, &c. Also a voiced 
trumpet set of pipes, from EE to CCC in alt. Without any charge whatever 
tome, (Signed) John Camidge ; Thos, Elliot, Wm. Hill. London, April 24, 
)829. 

“The 24th April was the day when the contract to build the minster organ 
for £2,200 was confirmed. Several changes were afterwards made in the stops 
of Dr. Camidge’s organ, with the mutual assent of the parties ; and letters from 
Mr. Hill to Dr. Camidge describe his organ as in a state of forwardness.’— 
pp. 44-45. 

Mr. Gray’s studies have no doubt rendered him familiar with the na- 
ture and operation of an implied covenant; and he is perfectly aware 
that the breach of such an obligation by one party to a contract, may 
absolve the other, both in law and conscience, from the performance of 
an expressed covenant. Now here is a contract in the fulfilment of 
which no hesitation was ever evinced by Mr. Hill, until Dr. Camidge, 
as the plaintiff conceives, lent himself to depreciate the York organ, and 
to cut down, to the smallest fraction, the allowance claimed from the 
arbitrator in respect of alterations. It was the York organ, out of which 
the plaintiff was to derive, in shape of ‘fame’ or ‘ profit, the advantages 
which would enable him to make the Doctor a present of the “ nice little 
organ” with sixteen-feet pipes. The value Mr. Hill had a right to ex- 
pect, and which he is conscious he has never received, was, at least, the 
observance by Dr. Camidge of unswerving impartiality between the par- 
ties to the suit. Let us place the doctor’s evidence beside his letter to 
Mr. Lumley Savile, of the 18th July 1829, when the specification of his 
own organ was fresh in his recollection. 

“On the 18th July 1829, Dr. Camidge wrote to Mr. Lumley Savile to ask 
for £300 in additional stops, beyond the £2,200 contracted for. In his letter 
he says, ‘I must, however, inform you, that the Dean in the first instance 
limited us to the sum of £2,200, for which sum, you mnst be aware, that no- 
thing short of the great desire which old Mr. Elliot had to build the organ upon 
such a scale as would be a perpetual memorial of his and his partner’s skill 
and excellent workmanship, could have enabled us to accomplish. For I firmly 
believe that the materials and labour of workmen alone, will require the whole 
sum.” (p, 85.) 
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Dr. Camidge, in his deposition before the arbitrator, valued the organ 
at about 30 per cent. under Mr. Gauntlett’s estimate; which, however, 
Mr. Gray, an unexceptionable witness for the plaintiff, says, “ seems 
likely to be nearer the mark than Dr. Camidge’s calculation.” 

Now hear the Doctor’s verbal account of his commission, and bear 
in mind, that the date of the agreement to erect the organ “ without 
any charge to me, John Camidge,” was uno flatu with the contract to 
build the instrument for the minster. The Doctor tells the arbitrator : 

“At this last interview they [Elliot and Hill] offered mea per centage. It 
is usual to offer a per centage... 10 percent. J did not accept it. I refused 
it. I said to them I should not consider myself an independent agent if I ac- 
cepted ANYTHING. Mr. Elliot, who had been an old friend, said they would 
make me an organ; ‘ You shall have a nice little organ.’ They would give me 
an organ,—that it would cost them next to nothing, as they were in the con- 
stant habit of taking second-hand organs.” 


Great allowance must be made for the lapse of time which had inter- 
vened between the signature of the written memorandum, and this vivd 
voce statement of Dr. Camidge; as well as for the superior accuracy of 
the litera scripta over the verbum volans. Still there appears to us in 
the Doctor’s narrative respecting his commission, when put in parallel 
with the specification prepared by himself, a want of candour, which is 
perhaps inseparable from the feelings of a partizan. 

This claim for commission, Mr. Gray will recollect, was threatened to 
be enforced by an appeal to ‘“ the strong arm of the law ;” on the chance 
of taking cold in which uncloaked excursion to the halls of Themis, 
“ our persevering and indefatigable organist” will probably call to mind 
Mr. Barnewall’s good-natured, unsolicited, and gratuitous advice. 

Mr. Hill would probably dispose of Mr. Gray’s public appeal to his 
sense of justice (or benevolence) in one of three ways. The first, that 
the Doctor’s right tv an organ answering to the specification of the 24th 
April 1829, entirely rested on the good faith observed by him towards 
the plaintiff. The second, that the specification itself must have been 
prepared and signed in error, and against the Doctor’s conviction, that 
he ought to be in the situation of an independent agent. The third, 
(which does not consist with the second supposition) that the Doctor's 
scruples were, on the said 24th of April, like those of a bishop elect on 
a more important solemnity, overruled to a greater extent than he re- 
membered in his examination, and that he consented to accept the 
“boon,” which, on his own showing, would fetter his freeagency. That 
afterwards : 

*¢ Consideration like an angel came 
And whipt the offending Adam out of him ;’’ 
whereupon heevinced the most unequivocal marks of a genuinerepentance, 
by treating the plaintiff and his works with that degree of familiarity 
which borders on contempt. It is not the least marvellous part of the 
business that the Doctor should now, with curious inconsistency, 
personally, or by Mr. Gray his attorney, feel surprised and indignant, at 
hearing the plaintiff, (who we may presume is still smarting under the 
York organist’s recent estimate of the “perpetual memorial of his and his 
partner’sskill and excellent workmanship”) exclaim “Why you have ridden 
over me rough-shod ; and can you expect that I shall, in humble acknow- 
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ledgment of the honour, gild the hoofs under which I have been 
trodden ?” 

The fourteenth letter is solely occupied with the canonization of the 
Music Doctor, while above ground. We congratulate the subject of 
the apotheosis, that his “labours,” of which Mr. Gray is the kind 
enumerator, are at length “ terminated ;” but not, we trust, the sale of 
his “ Cathedral music,” which is duly commemorated in the course of 
the chapter. 

In the fourteenth letter we are introduced to Dr. Camidge in his 
own proper person. 

** Nec deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus.” 

Our musical critic animadverts with needless severity on a per- 
fectly intelligible, though scarcely precise, description by us of the 
three open diapasons of Blyth’s York organ; and he then falls foul of 
an evident typographical error. Afterwards he digresses into the views 
which he holds in opposition to our statement; and in support of 
his own sentiments, adduces reasons about as convincing as that of 
the musician, “ who thought it a necessary condition, that a string and 
its octave should vibrate together, because the materials of both were 
taken from the same sheep.” Dr. Camidge proceeds with a running 
comparison between the present York and Dresden organs, for the par- 
ticulars of which we refer our readers to the letter itself; assuring them 
that the force of the argument, and the liveliness of the description, are 
balanced with dignified impartiality. Our new adversary alludes, with 
apparent soreness, to what he is pleased tu term—attacks upon him and 
the York organ in the “ Musican Wortp.” He forgets that a differ- 
ence of opinion, however pointedly expressed, can never be interpreted, 
except by a skin of such tenderness as ought only to characterize the 
conscience, into a personal affront. The Doctor adds, in language of 
questionable elegance, and obscurer import, that “ the writer is perfectly 
innocent of cathedral musical effects ;” which sarcasm, with some other 
compliments to our musical ignorance, we are willing to leave to the 
decision of such portion of the musical public as may confer on Dr. 
Camidge and ourselves the honour of perusing our respective opinions. 

Mr. Gray observes in his postcript :— 

“It has been the primary object of these letters to place in its true light the 
conduct of the venerable the Dean and Chapter of York in resisting the plain- 
tif’s demand.” 

May we be permitted to enquire whether the writer’s secondary, or one 
among other of his ulterior objects, in the publication of his pamphlet, 
was “ fame” or “ profit” ? 

That the feelings of Mr. Gray, as the legal adviser of the defendants, 
should have summoned him to the field on this occasion, is not a mat- 
ter of surprise. To compliment him on his ability to perform the task 
of his choice, with strict neutrality, and also to form an impartial esti- 
mate of the success of his exertions, would be to raise him above the 
level of humanity. The inference which Mr. Gray draws from the 
contents of his own pampblet is, that the plaintiff has been most amply 
requited in respect to all the alterations. We hope Mr. Gray here con- 
veys the sentiments of the Dean and Chapter in their corporate capacity. 
We have heard that public bodies have no souls; and we believe, that 
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by a curious, but not enviable, anomaly, they are without bowels. We 
arrive at a very different conclusion from that of Mr. Gray, by the same 
road. We think his letters tend to show, THAT THE PLAINTIFF Is A 
SERIOUS LOSER, TO THE PROBABLE EXTENT OF TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, 
“By THE EXTRA WORK OCCASIONED BY THE CHANGE” OF Sir Rosert 
SMIRKE’S ORIGINAL “ PLAN;” AND THAT THE Dean anp CuHaprer 
MAINLY RELIED, FOR THEIR DEFENCE, ON LEGAL SUBTLETIES. Mr. Gray 
has to our apprehension enveloped “ the real question at issue in Egyp- 
tian mist.” We can only accuse ourselves of not bringing it more pro- 
minently forward in our original report. The word “ vagaries ” was, we 
admit, more accurate than respectful, in its application to the very 
reverend the Dean of York, and his manifold changes in the position of 
the minster organ. 

It was happily remarked of M. Huet’s ‘ Evangelica Demonstratio, 
that “ it demonstrated nothing but the extensive learning of the author.” 
Mr. Gray’s pamphlet proves not a jot beyond an affectionate anxiety for 
the reputation of his clients, and an enlarged acquaintance with musical 
matters, here and on the continent. On the whole, he has displayed a 
freedom from the acrimony almost inseparable from polemics. He has 
not indeed forgotten to praise his friends; and yet he has dealt courtesy, 
though not, we think, justice, to his foes. 

Entertaining as we do, a firm conviction of the merits of the plaintiff’s 
case, we cannot but express a feeling of sorrow, spite of our respect for 
ancient charters and ecclesiastical corporations, that the event did not 
furnish a more triumphant illustration, that— 

ipod 


“ Music won THE Cause ! 





MEMOIRS OF FIELD. 


[The German journals having announced, on the authority of letters from 
Moscow, the death of this once unrivalled Pianist, an event which is said to 
have taken place in that city some time in the month of January last, we 
trust the following biographical sketch will not be unacceptable to the readers 
of the Musical World.] 


JOHN FIELD was born in England about the year 1780, and had the good 
fortune to become a piano-forte pupil of our great Clementi, whom he accom- 
panied at various times to Paris, where his first performance as a solo player 
so delighted all the musical judges who were present, that they did not hesi- 
tate to indulge the hope of soon seeing him the first piano-forte player in the 
world. After Field had by incessant practice brought his mechanical powers 
to the highest degree of perfection, and had published in London several of 
his shorter compositions for the piano-forte, he accompanied his beloved 
master on the grand tour which the latter made in the year 1802, through 
France, Germany, and Russia. It was on Field’s third visit to Paris, in com- 
pany with Clementi, that his playing excited the most extraordinary atten- 
tion; the perfect and incomparable manner in which he performed the 
celebrated Fugues of John Sebastian Bach, “ and which in more recent times 
have delighted the best judges who have heard him,” excited in an especial 
manner the astonishment of the Parisians. He himself was accustomed to 
maintain, that to play one of these pieces as it ought to be played, it was ne- 
cessary to study it thoroughly one month, and to devote another to tie prac- 
tice of it. On their arrival at Vienna, where Field’s performance was also 
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exceedingly admired, Clementi advised his pupil to place himself under the 
celebrated Albrechtsberger, in order that he might become better acquainted 
with the contrapuntal branch of his art. Field readily consented; but when 
the time for Clementi’s departure from Vienna arrived, Field could not make 
up his mind to the separation, and prayed, with tears in his eyes, to be taken 
with him to St. Petersburg. His request was granted, and on their arrival in 
the golden city of the North, Clementi introduced his pupil to all his innu- 
merable friends, whose astonishment at his admirable performance was un- 
bounded. On Clementi’s departure for the south, Field remained at St. 
Petersburg, where he was found on his master’s return to that city, in some- 
what less than a twelvemonth afterwards, so honoured and so esteemed, that 
he might very properly have been named the ideal of musical perfection of the 
Russians, and he enjoyed this distinction not unjustly. All unprejudiced mu- 
sicians who heard him at that period, are unanimous in the opinion that he 
stood quite alone and unrivalled, and that his touch and tone were the most 
perfect that it is possible to conceive. His mode of holding his hands on the 
instrument was worthy of imitation ; his fingers alone played, without any 
unnecessary movement of the hand and arm, each finger striking the key with 
such mechanical power and nicety, that he was enabled to produce the loudest 
as well as the softest tones, the shortest as well as the longest notes, in equal 
perfection, without the slightest visible effort. As he never sought to exvite 
the astonishment of the uninitiated by apparent difficulties and unparalleled 
rapidity of execution, it may readily be conceived that he did not like to play 
upon instruments whose touch was so easy that their keys would move as it 
were with a breath. Itis true there are those who maintain that it is neces- 
sary to make use of such instruments in bravura playing: this was not Field’s 
style; yet so charming and so successful was he in the execution of the mi- 
nutest passages, that even Hummel, in his best days, could only be pronounced 
second to him. 


It can afford little satisfaction to learn that there have been those who have 
idly carped at his performance: this much however is certain, that all who 
have heard him, not excepting perhaps these hypercritics, have been improved 
by it. But it requires perseverance, and more power than many will believe, 
to play in that elevated style which he has chosen, a style of which many give 
their opinion without in the slightest degree comprehending it. It is therefore 
not to be wondered at if his compositions do not answer the expectations of 
all,—at least of all pianoforte players; for his wonderful and in some degree 
most lovely and dreamlike trifles, require throughout a perfect and beautiful 
touch, a singing tone, and that delicate, decided, and often piquant expression 
so peculiar to the composer. His style of piano-forte playing has been com- 
pared to Catalani’s style of singing; those who made the comparison, ad- 
judging to Field the advantage of a still superior taste. 


Under all the circumstances we have stated, one cannot be surprised to find 
that iastruction by him was eagerly sought and most liberally rewarded. So 
little however did he contrive to become a rich man; that he is said on the 
contrary to have occasionally experienced the inconveniences resulting from 
an opposite condition of affairs. He was always a good-tempered, and some- 
what child-like man, whom, notwithstanding, it would be great injustice 
to accuse of any deficiency of mind. But a certain, and far from common, 
personal indifference, was however peculiar to him, which though we may 
pardon it in so great an artist, occasioned him many annoyances, 


In the year 1822, Field determined, on what grounds has never yet been 
rightly ascertained, to quit St. Petersburgh, and take up his residence at Mos- 
cow. He is said to have alleged as his reason for doing so, that his art was 
more extensively patronized in the latter city, than it was at St. Petersburgh. 
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Whether it were so or not, to Moscow he went in 1822, and by his first public 
concert there, netted no less a sum that 6000 rubles; while his accession of 
pupils of both sexes was incredibly great. It became the fashion to be a 
scholar of Field’s ; and the consequence was, that parents brought their chil. 
dren to him from the most remote parts of the empire, that they might have 
it said of them, they had been taught by Field. Until at length he gave his 
lessons occasionally, while lying in his bed in an adjoining chamber.* From 
Moscow, Field took several journeys into Courland and Livonia, occasionally 
residing for a considerable time in one or other of those countries, Journeys 
of greater extent, he did not very readily undertake. He seemed quite unwil- 
ling to visit Germany, the.very land of Harmony, He knew his own weakness 
in this branch of music. While the natural fondness which one feels to the 
habits we have contracted, and his enjoyment of the social life of Moscow, 
which had given him a slight fondness for the wine cup, are the causes chiefly 
to be blamed for his keeping himself so long secluded in the regions of the 
North. 


At length, in the year 1829, he resolved to take a trip by water to London, 
a resolution which he however did not carry into effect until the year 1832 
From London he proceeded to Paris, when some disappointment was expressed 
that his playing was no longer distinguished by the same power and beauty, for 
which it had formerly been so remarkable. In 1833, we find him in the south 
of France, on a grand professional tour, wandering from Toulouse towards the 
East, gathering fresh laurels in every city that he visited. In 1834 he left 
Geneva for Italy, where little was heard of him except at Milan. On his ar- 
rival at Naples, he was seized with a dangerous illness, which compelled him 
to remain there until the summer of 1835, during which time there is reason 
to fear he laboured under many privations. He is said to have left Naples 


for Russia in the company of a Russian family. 


Field was married some years in Russia to a French lady, from whom how- 
ever he had long been separated. Like her husband, she too is a piano-forte 
player, and exhibited publicly in Kiew, with, it is said, very indifferent success, 

The following are regarded as the principal of Field’s compositions. Three 
Sonatas for the piano-forte, dedicated to his master, Muzio Clementi :—These 
were followed by some Rondos and Romances for that instrument : ‘ Deux 
airs en Rondeaux :’ ‘ Variat. sur un air Russe, pour piano a 4 mains:’ a waltz 
for four hands which may also be styled a Rondo: ¢ Air du bon Roi Henri IV. 
avec accomp. de piano, varie,’ (the text added to this piece contains the words 
with which the Emperor Alexander was greeted at the grand Opera, on the 
first taking of Paris, and also the text with which he was received in the 
Theatre at Russia on his return). ‘Chanson Russe, varié, (seven variations 
D minor). His most celebrated works are however his ‘ Notturnos,’ of which 
the first three appeared in 1816, the fourth and fifth shortly afterwards, and 
the last, after a long interval in 1835. He has likewise written seven concertos, 
of which the six first were played by him in 1820 and prepared for the press. 
The commencement of the seventh was likewise played by him at Moscow in 
1822, although it was only published for the first time in 1835. 


CHITCHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Mayence.—The Oratorio of ‘ The Seven Sleepers,’ by Dr. Carl Lowe. 
with which the readers of the Musical World have been acquainted by 





* Chopin is said to have been his pupil at this time, but there must be some mistake in this 
statement, as Chopin, ardently as he desired it, had neither seen nor heard Field up to the 
year 1828 or 1829, 
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means of a detailed criticism of its peculiar merits, translated from the 
writings of a competent German critic, was lately performed at Mayence, 
with great effect, no fewer than two hundred persons assisting on the 
occasion. This was shortly afterwards followed by a rehearsal of the 
Oratorio of ‘ Guttenberg,’ by the same composer, which is tu be performed 
in the middle of June next, under the direction of Musical Director 
Messes, at the Guttenberg Festival, in commemoration of the great In- 
ventor of Printing—who was not only a native of this city, but here 
brought to perfection his great discovery. 

Bergamo—Bergamo, which is commonly celebrated as the chosen 
seat of the merry rogue Arlequino, has to boast of being the birthplace 
of the greatest tenor singers which Italy has produced in modern times, 
—among whom we may name Bianchi, Bordogni, Donzelli, the two 
Davids, and last, but not least, Rubini, who was born in that city in the 
year 1796. 

Milan.—The Carnival season was opened at the Scala Theatre with 
the music of Rossini’s William Tell, to which the poet of the theatre, 
Calisto Bassi, had arranged a new libretto—‘ Wallace.’ To do this, 
so that the words and music might perfectly agree with each other, was 
no easy task, but it appears to have been accomplished by Signor Bassi 
ina manner perfectly satisfactory to his audience. It is said Rossini 
intends writing a new last finale to this opera, in which he will employ 
the allegro movement of the overture. This arrangement cannot but 
gratify such of his admirers, as admit that the present finale is somewhat 
heavy, owing to the absence of an Allegro. 

Persiani’s Inez de Castro was the second opera given ; in which the 
part of the Prima Donna was allotted to Dem. Sabine Heinefetter. 
This opera was performed only one night; the Milanese were disap- 
pointed in it, and no Jess so in the new Prima Donna, who, it is ad- 
mitted, was very much out of voice. The consequence was, that both 
the opera and the lady were saluted with so many marks of dissatisfac- 
tion that Inez de Castro was withdrawn, and Dein. Heinefetter threw 
up her engagement and returned to Germany. Which is the more fa- 
vorable to art and its professors—the instant decision of the Italians, or 
the deeply pondered judgment of the German Public ? 


THE FLUTE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


S1r,—Being a musical amateur, and having a strong attachment for the 
flute, will you allow me to express my entire, though courteous, dissent from 
the opinions entertained by Mr. Hogarth and yourself as to the change which 


that favoured instrument has undergone within the last few years? True, the 
character of the instrument has been changed, but it has been changed for the 
better. The old-fashioned one-keyed flute was well styled a ‘lugubrious 
howling stick,’ for on it, it was impossible to play in tune. It was this being 
out of tune which gave the peculiar character to it which the poet eulogizes 
when he sings of the ‘soft complaining flute.’ In fact, whenever you use 
‘cross-fingering’ on the flute, you are sure to play too flat or too sharp; there- 
fore for the want of more keys than one, in whatever mode you played, the ear 
was disgusted with a key neither major nor minor, but partaking of a kind of 
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epicene nature. But at present the ear is no longer so maltreated, and we 
can adopt any tonic and mode, and play in tune. 

Every musician knows or should know, that the quality of tone depends 
greatly upon correct intonation. If a violinist play upon his instrument tuned 
by perfect fifths, and then play upon it after having untuned it, he will not 
produce nearly so good a tone in the second as in the first instance, for his 
tone was assisted in the first operation, and counteracted in the second, How, 
therefore, can the tone of the flute have been rendered, by more perfect inton. 
ation, more faulty? Jt has not—and it is high time that this false notion 
should be exploded. I conceive that the flute, by recent improvements, has 
improved greatly in tone and capability, and that the romantic serenader of 
Mr. Hogarth could no more have produced the beautiful tone of which the 
flute is now capable, than I can fly over the moon. And, contrary to that 
gentleman’s assertion, I will maintain that tone, quoad tone, is not romantic; 
and that an instrument made by Monzani or Nicholson, is capable of producing 
romantic feeling in a heart alive to the charms of beauty, poetry, moonlight, 
and music. Very respectfully your’s, 

Grassington in Craven. An AMATEUR FLUTE-PLAYER. 


[As we wish to promote fair discussion, and the above letter is agreeably 
written, we willingly insert it, leaving it to our readers who understand the 
subject to judge how far it detracts from the soundness of the opinion con- 
tained in the article to which it alludes. Tone, we conceive, is something 
totally different from intonation—and what improves the one may injure the 
other. ] 





REVIEW. 


* The lassie we love and the friend we can trust,’ the celebrated Table song; 
the words by ‘’. Munday, Esq. ; composed by W. H. Plumstead. Cramer. 
Tuts is a good bacchanalian song; spirited and well sustained throughout, 
Since Weber’s time, a running fire of table songs has ,been kept up upon the 
public ear. Meanwhile, what has become of all Dibdin’s? Has it been found, 
even in the present rage for bacchanalian music, that they are not worth re- 
viving? 
Introduction and Variations on a popular French Air, with a Finale alla Mar- 
cia, composed by Chas. Coote. LEE. 
A pretty and tasteful composition; light, brilliant, and not very difficult. 
The French melody is very sweet, and the subject of the trio is touched with 
a spirit worthy of Beethoven’s scherzos. 
© The light is fading in the valley,’ written by Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson; 
composed by H.W, Goodban, NoveEto. 
A very pretty, original, and well-sustained melody. Mr. Goodban is we believe 
an éléve of the cathedrals, and his composition bears internal evidence of it, 
in its strength, simplicity, and complete freedom from bad taste. We shall 
be glad to meet him again. 
The Maid of Glen-Mohr,’ Ballad, written by Z. Barnet, and composed by 
Walter Turnbull. Swarn. 
If the new ballads continue to come in such shoals upon us, we shall, ere long, 
be at a loss for a variety of phraseology wherewith to notice them all. It is 
tiresome to have to repeat the same opinion over and over again: suffice it 
then, that Mr. Turnbull’s song may safely take its place among the intermin- 
able line of compositions of the same class, which possess a certain general 
smoothness, without much originality. 
We take this opportunity of notifying, that in future we shall leash together 
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our review those compositions that we do not conceive to be above the ordi- 
sary level, reserving a particular notice for such alone as are of a higher class. 
his will be better for all parties. In the first place it will enable us to keep 
breast of our work: it will mark the difference more distinctly between or- 
vinary and extraordinary compositions ; and finally, it will be beneficial to 
he composers themselves, with whom a notice, to have its full value, should 
pear as Soon after publication as possible. 

VB. Alarge number of compositions remain at our publisher's, to be reclaimed 


Wy their several owners, 


)) 


THE CHURCH BELLS. 


Vz cannot but hold the church bells to be rather ill-used personages : 
ill-used by the ringers; by popular opinion; and above all, by the 
eather. We will willingly concede that a peal of bells worked by 
he beadles and charity boys, who it seems are the arbiters eleganti- 
am upon this, as well as other kinds of church music, may be made 
ne of the greatest nuisances with which a neighbourhood can be af- 
Hicted. Nor are we going to take up the cudgels in defence of the ex- 
traordinary solo playing which daily issues from so many of the London 
steeples. There is St. Clements in the Strand, for instance, that gives 
usthe hundredth psalm every day at noon. The Royal Exchange, if 
we recollect, becomes heroical at the same hour with ‘ See, the conquer- 
ing hero comes,’ and there is a church in the city that shows its taste 
ur the social graces of Mozart, in ‘ Life let us cherish.’ Not that the 
reader will be able to trace the slightest resemblance to these melodies 
in the performance, unless previously informed upon the subject, which 
we had ourselves the good fortune to be. These and other things of 
the kind are to be considered among the abortive remnants of the last 
age. On the other hand, wherever a disposition is manifested to speak 
of chimes and peals of Bells, not only as things which do not, but cannot 
tom their nature be otherwise than offensive, it may be very safely set 
down as one of those unconscious self-betrayals into which pedants and 
hypercritics are so often led when they have neither popular opinion 
nor a great name to guide their tongues. Continental travellers con- 
stantly speak with pleasure, often with delight, of the ‘ Vesper bells’ of 
Italy. Shakespeare and Milton, both men of musical minds, are full 
of allusions upon this subject. ‘I'he Penseroso has a passage about 
the ‘sullen roar’ of the convent or curfew bell; and Shallow plumes 
himself, that he and his companions have often ‘“ heard the chimes at 
idnight,” a pleasure to which we are no strangers, although it has not 
been with us as with honest Shallow, during a midnight carousal that 
ve have felt it, but in the stillness of the night, at a period of life long 
efore our turn for midnight revels arrived. There is reason to believe 
hat peals of church bells have originated in the chants of the catholic 
burch, having been at first nothing more than arpeggios of the chords 
recompanying the chant. We have not the antiquarian lore to sup- 
port this opinion ; but all who have a knowledge of chanting, especially 
of the quaint and beautiful chants of the Catholic Church, will find in 
hem internal evidence of it. We could illustrate this in a moment 
ith a little musical type—but no matter. 
One of the best chimes in London is, that of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
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Well do we remember the simple eloquence of its peal when heari 
from the north side of the river, distance being in all cases necessary 
to give these sounds their due effect upon the ear. There is a chur) 
in the neighbourhood of Limehouse, which is an excellent performer, 
this way. Greenwich church has also a good peal of bells. St. Pan. 
cras, in the New Road, has a chime of three notes (the triad of the 
common chord) which is at least an improvement upon the monotonoys 
and funeral-like clang of the single stroke. Why people should ): 
thus admonished to go to church in precisely the same temper of min! 
that they would walk after a funeral, is scarcely rational. 

It must be admitted that belfries are so much under the influence of 
the changeful weather (not to mention the bad taste of the beadles anj 
church-wardens) that what is an agreeable chime to-day may possibly 
become nothing but an offensive jangle to-morrow. ‘There are fei 
opinions upon record of the great masters upon this subject. It is dif. 
ficult to believe however that Haydn, with his notorious love of chant- 
ing and deep devotional feeling, could have been indifferent to it 
The late Charles Lamb, no musical authority it is true, (vide his amu. 
ing “ Chapter on Ears,” in the first series of the “ Elia,”) was very fon 
of the Sabbath chimes; and he somewhere calls them, “ The music 
nighest Heaven.” 


PROVINCIAL CONCERTS. 

GRAVESEND.—Music is progressing at every point of the compass, Nort), 
East, South, and West. On the evening of Wednesday the 5th instant, the 
inhabitants of that improving (and in the season, gay) watering-place, 
Gravesend, were regaled with an excellent vocal and4nsttumental concert, on: 
up under the management of Mr. William Cramer (son of the well known 
conductor of that name,) and Mr. Killick, a resident professor and teacher 0’ 
the pianoforte. The vocal performers were Mrs. C. Seymour, Mr. Young, ani 
Mr. Parry Jun. The instrumental solo performers were, violin, Mr. \. 
Cramer (who also led the band); flute, Mr. Card; pianoforte, Mr. Killick 
violoncello, Mr. Lindley. Mrs. Seymour was very successful in Hom's 
ballad ‘ The deep, deep sea,’ and in Rossini’s duo ‘ Dunque io son,’ which 
sang with Mr. Parry. As was also Mr. T, Cooke’s duet ¢ Love and War,’ by 
Mr. Young, and young Mr. Parry. Mr. Killick played a fantasia on tle 
pianoforte in each act: one obligato performance on the pianoforte at a mis 
cellaneous concert is ample for one evening. Upon this occasion we heatl 
young Mr. Cramer for the first time as a solo performer, in a concerto of De 
Beriot’s, in which he acquitted himself admirably, and proved himself a tre 
“ chip of the old block.” We would strongly recommend him to copy his father 
in every respect, and he will be sure to make himself friends out of, as well « 
in the orchestra. Mr, Card (who we hear is engaged to supply the place « 
the late Mr. Nicholson as first flute at the Ancient Concerts) executed a v 
brilliant fantasia on the flute, with which the audience were highly delighted. 
And, though last not least, Lindley, in a concerto on the violoncello, was, # 
he always is, unrivalled. 


CONCERTS. 
Mr. BeLLAMyY’s LAST BENEFIT ConceRT.—This much, and worthil 


repected member of the profession gave his farewell concert at the Hanovet 
Square Rooms on Wednesday, the 5th. ‘The principal performers upon te 
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gecasion were, Miss Masson, Mrs. Seguin, Miss Hawes, the Master Cowards, 
Messrs. Vaughan, Terrail, Horncastle, Hobbs, Francis, Elliott, Moxley, King, 
Bradbury, ‘Taylor, Hawkins, Sale, Atkins, and Balfe. The concert, which 
consisted of a very excellent selection, was exclusively vocal, saving that Mr. 
Harper played a fantasia on the trumpet, accompanied on the pianoforte by 


of thefMl his son, Mr. C. Harper. The room, we are happy to say, was brim full. 
rtonous Mr. Extason took a benefit on Wednesday evening, at the St. James’s 
uld bef Theatre; and to a very full house. ‘I'he entertainment commenced with one 
f mind MMM act of “ Guy Mannering,” in which Braham, in his fine way, sang “ Scots 


whabae wi’ Wallace bled.” A selection of music succeeded. Mr. Eliason 
yerformed a violin concerto of his own composition in a very masterly manner. 
The piece itself seemed to be rather a succession of difficult passages, than a 
sustained elaboration of a given theme. The chief novelty of the evening 
consisted of an ‘ Echo notturno,” by Mozart, performed by four orchestras, 
and led by Messrs. Mori, Loder, Blagrove, and Eliason. ‘Two of the bands 
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1 it vere placed out of sight. The piece (which was listened to with impatience) 
Chant MM vas not only too long, but it must have been a very young composition of 


to it, 
amus. 
y fond 
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Mozart’s, for it was unworthy of his matured genius. Miss Clara Novello, 
Mrs, Bishop, and Mr. Bennett, assisted in the vocal part of the concert. The 
two ladies sang ** Deh con te;” the latter was very successful in ‘ John 
Anderson,” and ‘* Come, summer :’’ and the former was encored in “ Bonnie 
Prince Charlie,” as if the whole audience had been a Jacobite assembly. The 
applause was vehement. The beautiful little opera of “ The Village Co- 
quettes,” completed the evening’s entertainment. 

Mr. Risas’s Concert took place on Wednesday evening at the Hanover 


North, MF Square Room, to a large and fashionable audience. The scheme was both 
t, the JM various and excellent, but too long. Mr. Ribas performed an adagio polonaise, 
place, MM and a fantasia on the flute, both his own writing, with exquisite purity of tone 
't, go! MM and polished execution. His brother too—quite a lad, distinguished himself 
nown MM inasolo, by Vogt, on the oboe. He will become a very fine player, for his 
her oi tone is beautiful, and his execution already surprising for his years. The 
3,10: MM other instrumental performances were, a piano-forte solo of Kalkbrenner’s, 
. N. by Mr. Retes; a violin solo, by Blagrove (his own), a delicious piece of playing, 


both physical and intellectual ; and a guitar solo by Signora Navares Gony— 
mach cleverer than the instrument deserves. The vocalists were, Miss Clara 
Novello, Mrs. Shaw, and Miss Hawes. Miss Bruce was unable to attend, 
from indisposition ; Miss Novello therefore supplied her place in the quartett 
from Rossini’s * Barone di Dolsheim,’ ‘ Cielo il mio labro.’ Messrs. Begrez, 
Hobbs, J. A. Novello, and Giubilei completed the list. Space will not allow 
of our individualizing the vocal performances. Suffice to say, that they gave 
much satisfaction, Mr. Blagrove led; and Mr. Sixto Perez conducted? 


MUSICAL LECTURES. 


y 
vely Lonnon Inst1TUTION.—The fourth of Mr. Gauntlett’s series of lectures on 
tel, the rise and progress of ecclesiastical music, was delivered by him at the 
SMM theatre attached to this institution, on Thursday the 6th inst. to a densely 


crowded audience. His subjects were, the great era of the Neapolitan school 
and the state of church music down to the epoch of Gluck ; omitting Bach 
and Handel. Mr, Gauntlett was supported by the following well known vo- 
calists, Mrs. Shaw, Miss Birch, Master Coward, Master J. Coward, Messrs. 
Hawkins, Francis, Hobbs, Turle, Bradbury, and J. O. Atkins. Mr. Gauntlett 
presided at the piano-forte, and Mr. Turle, whose able assistance, at the pre- 
vious lecture, was inadvertently omitted to be mentioned in our notice of it 
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last week, at the organ. All of these performers received and merited tie 
most cordial marks of approval from the audience ; and both the lecture, ang 
the selection for its exemplification, appeared to give universal satisfaction, 


THEATRES. 


Ktne’s THEATRE.—The season is now opened in good earnest, and in 
brilliant style. On Saturday last Grisi and Rubini, Tamburini and Lablache, 
all burst upon us in the popular opera of ‘I Puritani.’ It is needless to say 
how they were greeted by the audience, or how the theatre was filled to 
welcome them. Both they and Mr. Laporte must have been in the best 
possible spirits upon the occasion. Grisi (bless her beautiful face!) appears 
to be a little more plump in person than when she quitted us last year. In 
every other respect she isthe same. Rubini and Lablache both played and 
sang with the conciousness of immense talent and power: Tamburini, we 
thought was somewhat out of spirits. All four were summoned after the 
performance to receive the compliments of their friends and admirers. 

The pit entrance to this theatre is so excessively inconvenient, and even 
dangerous for Jadies, on those occasions of performance which attract a 
crowded auditory, that Mr. Laporte should order some arrangement with 
regard to the approaches; either by the means of zig-zag barriers; or by a 
body of policemen to prevent the persons in the rear from pushing those aside 
who have arrived before them. Something should be done, and immediately; 
for the nuisance last Saturday was abominable. 

On Tuesday the opera of ‘ Norma’ was performed, when we took the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Mad. Grisi after she had recovered from the fatigue of her 
journey ; for it is said that she arrived in London during the afternoon of last 
Saturday—a few hours only before her debut for the season. In addition to 
her personal improvement, already noticed, she appears to have made a decided 
advance both as an actress and singer; her general performance on Tuesday 
evening, being second only to that of her great predecessor in the part—Mad, 
Pasta. Mlle. Assandri, who resumed the part of Adelgisa, has not made that 
progress which we should have expected. A little more ease and self-possession 
seems to be her sole acquirement. In the duet ‘Deh con te,’ there ought wo 
have been more finish and effect on her part, considering the advantages she 
has had. 

The orchestra this season is finer than ever, both with regard to appoint. 
ment and talent. The violins have been increased from eighteen to twenty- 
four. 


Drury Lane.—Mr. Bunn took his benefit on Monday, when one of the 
most numerous, and at the same time, genteel audiences was assembled that 
we ever remember to have seen in thistheatre, The attraction was somewhat 
powerful; for Mrs. Wood appeared for the first time in Mr. Balfe’s opera of 
**The Maid of Artois.” Although we cannot compliment the lady upon her 
success in the performance of the character, she exhibited her usual high talent 
in the musical department. Nevertheless, the piece, as a whole, fell as flat as 
a flounder. As it will not in all probability have a run, we forbear drav- 
ing comparisons that have been forced upon us by Mrs. Wood’s undertaking 
a part in which her wonderful predecessor kept the town in such a state 
of excitement.—Mr, Wilson appeared also for the first time in Mr. Templeton’s 
part, but not successfully ; Phillips was, of course, encored in ‘The light of 
other days ;’ and it is to be sure a perfect specimen of the cantabile in vocali- 
zation. 

[Upon a repetition of the character last evening (Thursday), our English 
oy Donna evinced a marked improvement throughout her performnace 
of it. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Carp has been appointed to succeed the late Mr. Nicholson as flauto 
primo at the Ancient Concerts, The concert for the benefit of the aged (and 
almost blind) mother and orphan children of the late Mr. Nicholson will not 
take place till about the middle of June. A committee of management is 
forming, at the head of which is Sir George Smart, who takes a most lively in- 
terest in the undertaking. 

Mapame Pasta.—It is said that Mr. Bunn has engaged this celebrated 
cantatrice for Drury Lane Theatre, where she will perform some of her cele- 
brated scenes from various operas. Madame Schroeder Devrient too is named 
as being engaged: also Taglioni. On the evenings of these artistes’ perform- 
ances, the boxes will be 10s. 6d. and the Pit 5s\—Morning Post. 

Tue SacreD Harmonic Socrety.—The next public performance of this 
really excellent choral institution will be on the 25th Inst. for which occasion 
thewhole of the CREATION is advertized, and the performance to take place 
in Exeter Hall, The band and chorus will consist of four hundred persons; 
and the principal singers engaged, are, Misses Clara Novello and Birch, 
Messrs, Hobbs, Turner, G. Pyne, J. A, Novello, and J. O. Atkins, 


Tue YorRK AND LiveRPooL Orcans.—D. H. is informed that in the York 
organ there are three C C CC pipes, and eighteen CCC. Itis very true that 
the majority of the C C C pipes are on the manuals, and strictly speaking form 
no independant part of the pedal organ: but they must be considered as be- 
longing to the pedal organ, for no man in his senses would use his fingers down 
at that part of the instrument. We perfectly agree with our correspondent that 
the extension of the manual to the CC C pipe, is ill advised. We quote the 
following from his letter, as it appears the opinion of an experienced man in 
these matters, without, however, making any observation as to its truth. ‘I 
have performed,” says D. H., “on both the Haerlaem and Rotterdam organs 
and on others of equal importance in Germany, and I am of opinion that the 
disposition of the instrument in York cathedral cannot be compared to any of 
the organs I have seen—neither with power nor variety ; quality of tone is 
another affair. It is not the number of thirty-two or sixteen feet pipes, which 
makes an organ superior to all others, except in size, ifsuch be an advantage.” 
In the last observation, we fully coincide with D. H. The Liverpool organ, if 
itis to be a national affair, ought not to be left to quacks: let the genwine or- 
gan player (such persons as Adams, Novello, Turle, or S, S. Wesley) lay down 
the effects to be produced, and the clever mechanist will readily carry them 
into execution. 

Mr. J. B. Sace’s annual morning concert at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
the 28th of this month, will, it is announced, be again honoured by the pre- 
sence of Mr. Sale’s royal pupil, the Princess Victoria, as well as of her illus- 
trious mother the Duchess of Kent. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. GREATOREX’s communication respecting the York organ shall receive our attention in 


our next number. 
“Musicus,” and “ A CrorcHET,” the very first opportunity. Mr. ELva also. 


Operas, Concerts, §c. for the ensuing week. 

Saturday, 15th ......King’s Theatre. 
Monday, I7th ......City Harmonic Society’s Ist Concert, Albion Hall, Finsbury. 
Tuesday, 18th ......King’s Theatre. Miss Meyers’ Concert, Hanover Square, 

; Evening. 
Wednesday, 19th ....Mr. Vaughan’s Concert, Hanover Square, Evening. 
Thursday, 20th .Mrs. Shaw and Miss Broadhurst’s Concert, Opera Concert 

‘ Room, Morning. 
Friday, 2lst ........Messrs. T, and Grattan Cooke’s Concert, Opera Concert Room, 

Morning. Miss Cooper's Concert, Hanover Square, Evening. 
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WEEKLY List or NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANO-FORTE. The Pickwick Quadrilles, by 
Burgmiiller, Vars. on ‘“‘ Se un BoZ, jun. ....eeeee teseeeeee+ WYBROW 
istante,” Elisa e Claudio CHAPPELL | VOCAL, 
Czerny. Air by Bellini, Solo.... BALLS | Does your mother _— you’re 
Ditto by Elizabeta, Ditto Dirro out. Comic, W. Wes 
Crotch (Dr.) ** Immortal Lord,” | List, ’tis the lay of the wide 
(Deborah) Duet, Piano-forte or | NN, d. Sporle...ccccscece 
OS Rr ee MILLS Sweet is the vale. Ditto... 
Diabelli, Overture to Tancredi, | The Atholl Gathering. 
Masson Dean 
| The dangers of a one Safety 


Ditto, Otello, Ditto ....Dirro \ 
Ditto, 1] Pirata, Ditto. .Dirro 
Ditto, Le Magon Ditto Dirro 2 
Devaux. Homage a Taglioni, Adagio and Polonaise for Flute, 
Divertissement CHAPPELL DENIES sc corscccssscesesece NoveLio 





HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 


MISS CLARA NOVELLO 


Intending to visit Italy in the Autumn of the present year, to complete her 
Studies, proposes to take leave of her Friends, at her 


Ebhening Concert, 


WHICH IS FIXED FOR 


MONDAY, APRIL 241Tu, 1837, 


At the above Rooms. To commence at Eight o’clock precisely. 


PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS, 
Mrs. WOOD, Miss MASSON, Miss CLARA NOVELLO, Miss ao WOODHAM, 
Miss FANNY WYNDHAM, and Mrs. Wm. KNYVET 
Mr. BRAHAM, Mr. VAUGHAN, Mr. HOBBS, Signor BEGREZ, is TERRAIL, 
Mr. PARRY, Jun. and Mr. BALFE. 
Miss CLARA NOVELLO has the gratification of announcing that she has prevailed upon 
SIGNOR DRAGONETTI 

to depart from his resolution of not playing Solos in public, and roR THIS TIME ONLY, lit 

will accompany her in a New Song, with Contra Basso obligato, composed expressly for this 

Concert, by Vincent Novello. 

Mr. MORI will play a solo on the violin, Mr,MOSCHELES a concerto on the pianoforte. 
Mr. WILLMAN will accompany an obligato song, by Mozart, on the cornetto di basetto. 
During the evening will be performed, the Overtures to “ Sr. PAUL,’ by Felix Mendels- 

sohn Bartholdy ; and “ ZAUBERFLOTE ’? by Mozart. And Webbe’s Double Choir Glee, 

(8 Voices) * ‘lo Love I wake the silver string.” 

The Orchestra will be complete, comprising the 'Talent of Messrs. F. Cramer, Mori, Watts, 

Pigott, Anderson, Guynemer, Bates, jun. Nicks, Kearns, Bates, sen. Binfield, Bannister, 

Lavenu, Dragonetti, Anfossi, Willman, Powell, Ribas, Cooke, Platt, Harper, Harper, 


jun. &e, &e. 
Leader, Mr. FRANCOIS CRAMER, 
Conductor, SIR GEORGE SMART. 

Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, may be obtained of J. Alfred Novello, Music Seller to Her Majesty, 
69, Dean-street, Soho ; and of Messrs. Cramer & Co.; Mr. Aldridge, Regent-street; Messrs 
Mori & Co.; Mr. Chappell; Mr. Mills; Mr. Olivier ; Mr. Lonsdale, Bond-street ; Mr. 
Hawes, Strand; Mr. Z. T. Purday, Holborn ; Mr. T. E. Purday, St. Paul’s Church-yard ; 
Messrs. Keith & Prowse, Cheapside; Messrs. Dale & Cockerell, Poultry ; Messrs. Wolt: 
& Co. Cornhill ; and Mr, A. Betts, Royal Exchange. 


C, RICHARDS, PRINTER, 100, ST, MARTIN'S LANE. 





